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THE HUNCHBACK, 


[Translated from the French. | 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
In which two new persons are introduced, "The Hunch- 
back relates his story to Mendoza, His infancy. 
His lores. How he becomea Misanthrope. Mcn- 
doza returns lo Toledo, 


The eleep of lovers, and particularly of unfortunato 
ones is commonly neither peaceful nor long. Never- 
theless it was broad day before Mendoza awoke. [He 
lay some time passing in review the unhappy events 

. that had happened to hii within tho last few days: 
but at last shaking off his painful recollections, he 
dressed and went to meet Don Alvarcs, whom he 
found conversing with two gentlemen richly dressed 
and whoso attentions to the Count appeared servile 
and contemptible so prodigally were they bestowed — 

“My guest, allow me to make you acquainted with 
Don Fernando del Lunes, and Don Gabriel del Ribo- 
a, distant connexions of mine——and my sole heirs:” 
these words of the Hunchback wero accompanicd by 
his peculiar smile which{now appeared to Mendoza 

. more bitter than ever. The young Toledan was as- 
tonished to sce Don Alvares, during the breakfast, 
taking frequent opportunities of wounding his rela- 
tions’ vanity, and of behaving towards them with a 
roughness of manner that contrasted strangely with 
the obsequiousness of theirs to him. They how- 
ever did not perceive it, or if they did, appeared not 
to notice it, and when they took theirleave, redoubled 
their professions and embraces, 

Alvares, as they were leaving, fixed upon them a 
piercing and significant look, and romained some mi- 
nutes plunged in profound thought; then turning sud- 
denly to Mendoza, as if ashamed of being scen in that 
situation: ‘I promised yesterday,” said he, “ torelate 
my adventures to you; I will now acquit myself of 
the promise, You will find some consolation in the 
recital : for man is so selfish that he bears his own 
micfortunes the more patiently when he knows ano- 
ther to be more miserable than himself.” 

“Donna Bianca, my mother, was of a poor, but noble 
family of Calatrava, Struck with her boauty, Don 
Antonia del Ribecira, a grandeo of Spain, marricd 
her secretly, and promised to avow the marriage 
openly as soon he could appease the anger of his fa- 

ther, provoked by theunsnitable match. You seein 
me the fruit of their union. 

“The deformity with which I was born, and which 
was caused by the precautions which Donna Bianca 
took to conceal her pregnancy, inspired “my father 
with so great an antipathy, that ho refused to ac- 
knowledge meor a marriage which gave hima hunch. 
back foran heir, This unjust conduct gave my mo- 
ther so much sorrow that she dicd some months after 

‘my birth. ' 

‘Don Ribeira contracted a second marriage, and 
by his order [ was placed in a convent under the as- 
sumed name of Pedrillo. Whilst the children by hia 


new marriage received a brilliant education, suited to 


their rank, of which I was thought unworthy, I lan- 
guished in a state of the most shameful desertion !— 
An old monk took pity on me, nursed my weak and 
and sickly infancy, taught me the little latin he knew, 
and tried when I had attained my sixteenth year, to 


persuade me to enter into ordere. 1 was about to fol. 


low this advice, when information reached me that I 
was the ¢on of the noble Count of Ribeira, and that 
my father had sent for me. I took leave of my bene- 
factor, the good monk, with tcarsin my eyes. Alas! 
ho was the only being that ever loved me disintercst- 
edly. 

‘All Count Ribeira’s children were dead. The 
only heir that remained to his titles and immense for- 
tune was the poor hunchiback, deserted from his birth; 
and as it was of importance to the Count that his cs- 
tates should not pass into the hands of strangers, the 
sane pride that hitherto had made him refuse me the 
name of my ancestors, was the cause of my recall. 

“A year aftcrleaving the convent, my father died 
in my arms, and whilat [ wept by his side, he could 
not conquer the repugnance with which my deformity 
inspired him, nor ever give me the endearing name of 
son. 

“Behold me now at eighteen, possessor of an im- 
mense estate, and absolute master of my actions, 
Isolated from my infancy, [ soon felt an irresistible 
desire to pour out my affections upon somebody: [ 
therefore formed a close friendship with Don Juan 
Salzedo, a young gentleman like myself, an orphan, 
and whose estate corresponded badly with his high 
birth. We soon became inseperable, and our friend- 
ship beeame celebrated at Madrid and at the Court, 
for | had left Calatrava to inhabit the capital of Spain. 

“I gavo myself up with ecstacy to the charms of 
this sweet connexion, when a feeling of a new kind 
made my heart palpitate, Sented at a bull-fight 
beside a lady of striking beauiyy’ 

“ Signor cavalier,” added the Count with a smile, 
“Tam no longer twenty, and am thoroughly cured of 
my love, I will therefore spare you a description of 
Donna Margarita, of the means [ took to please her, 
or of the obstacles my love had to surmount. Suffice 
it to say, I thought myself beloved.” 





“* Preparations were making for our marriage, when 
one night returning to Madrid, after a short journey, 
in my tender impatience, I determined to take a look 
at least at the how » in which my Donna Margarita 
lived. Judge my astonishment to find the door ajar! 
[ advanced and listened : shouts of laughter saluted 
my ear. ‘My dear Don Juan,’ said a too wellknown 
voice, ‘you mimic to admiration the pleasant origi- 
nal, who, in his foolish vanity believes that a monster 
like himselfcan be loved for himself alone. Poverty 
compels meto the shocking necessity of marrying 


-him ; but your love’——I gave her no time to finish 


but rushing sword in hand upon the perfidious wretch- 
es, who fled, I was about to immolate them to my 
rage, when a looking glass suddenly gave me a full 
view of my monstrous deformity ! this sight forover 
dispelled all my illusions. [ was obliged to admit 
that love and friendship could scarcely be felt for an 
unsightly being, the outcast of nature, and I returned 
home, radically cured of my love, and estimating my 
friends at their true value. 

“ Any body clase would have deplored the loss of 
their illusions ; as for me [congratulated myself upon 
it. [despised mankind. I took no pains to conceal 
this contempt to which my daily observation added 
new strength. Leven took pleasure in depreciating 
what they termed excellent, virtuous, great,by exposing 


the egotism which is the primum mobile of all human 
action; ina word I compelled man to see himself 
such as he is, 

“T have never hesitated, however, to be useful to 
them ; butin doing so have only sought the pleasure 


we feel, and the superiority we obtain, when we re- - 


venge oursclves by doing a benefit.” 

Don Alvares would perhaps have continued his in- 
vectives upon mankind still longer, but was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the Alcade. The latter came 
to inform Mendoza that Pedro had been arrested at 
Calatrava by the holy Inquisition, and would infalli, 
bly be condemned to the gallies. The young man 
thought he was about to regain posecesion of his 
portmanteau and horse, but as there were proofs of 
conviction, justice did not sce fit to give them up, 
and he never heard more of them, only at Toledo ona 
day he saw a tall Jean man, who they said was a 
judge of Calatrava, and who was comfortably be- 
striding one of the proofs of conviction. 

Two days after this the servant whom Mendoza 
had despatched to Toledo returned bringing the mos 
ney necessary to continue his journey. In spite of 
Don Alvares’ importunities, who wished him to re- 
main some time longer, the young Toledan immedi- 
ately took leave, not without renewing the expree- 
sions of his gratitude to the Count, or bestowin 
proofs of his generosity on his servants, ' 


CHAPTER FIFTH AND Last. 

Mendoza receives a visit. “Returns to the Castle of Ri- 
beira. Motive 1 Aggy? spate, Who his travelling 
companions were. He may at last marry Inezilic. 
Conclusion, 


Time is ordinarily an infallible remedy for love. 


. Two years, however, had clapsed since the events 


described in the preceding chapters, and Mendoza's 
tenderness for Inezilia had lost nothing of its vic- 
lence, and teare bathed his eyes every time one of 
those old duennas whom gold renders propitious to a 
lover’s torments, brought him a letter from Don Gar- 
cia’s daughter. 

One day a coach with Don Alvares’ coat of arms 
drew up before the door. Bolieving that the Count, 
from whom he had not heard since his departure 
from Morida, was coming to spend some days at To- 
ledo with one whom he had so signally obliged, he 
rushed down stairs to give him as good a reception 
as possible; but to his great surprise it was not the 
Count della Ribeira ; he saw only his two relations, 
Don Fernando and Don Gabriel, clothed in mourn- 
ing, and affecting a hypocritical grief, alight from the 
carriage. They informed him their worthy and be- 
loved cousin, Don Alvares, was dead; that ho had 
appointed Mendoza his executor, ana they begged 
him to set off with them to Ribcira to know the last 
will of the deceased. 

Mendoza, astonished at tie mark of confidence, 
gave a sincere sigh to the memory of the Count, and 
hastening to fulfil his last wishes, he departed with 
the two noblemen, who during tho ride could not so 
completely hide their joy but that it shewed itself 
every moment. At ono timo they descanted upon 
the improvemonts they intended to make in the cas. 
tle, at another dwelt upon the pleasures they would 
enjoy at Madrid with their cousin’s great wealth, 


From the expense they were at, and their lavish man- 
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sumed name of Pedrillo. Whilst the children by hia 
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their rank, of which I was thought unworthy, I lan- 
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An old monk took pity on me, nursed my weak and 
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and tried when I had attained my sixteenth year, to 
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low this advice, when information reached me that I 
was the ¢on of the noble Count of Ribeira, and that 
my father had sent for me. I took leave of my bene- 
factor, the good monk, with tcarsin my eyes. Alas! 
ho was the only being that ever loved me disintercst- 
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«shame covered his countenance. 
‘ words written by the hand of Count Ribiera: “ Men- 
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ner of paying him, our excellent host Gregorio Gon- 
eles said, snapping his fingere—“ By St. Gregory, my 
patron, these people are heirs to a certainty, and all [ 
ask of the holy virgin is to send me just such guests 
Once every week.” 

Arriving at Ribeira, Mendoza and his companions 
were received by the Alcade and the notary Metellino. 
Don Fernando and Don Gabriel gave the two law- 
yere and Toledon no rest until they repaired to the 
room where the will was to be opened. The notary, 
in presence of the Alcade and numerous witnesses, 
shewed the seal to be intact and entire, after which 
he broke it and read what follows, in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice. 

“J, Alvares Antonio, Count of Ribeira, Lord of 

*Formosa, Commander, &c. appreciating at its real 


evalue the noble character of my worthy relations, 


Don Fernando del Lunes and Don Gabriel del Ribosa, 
declare that the, proofs of affection they have shewn 
me, and the numerous presents they have lavished 
upon me”— ’ 

Here the two cousins wiped away a tear, and made 
a modest obcisance: Metellino, whom this mark of 
sensibility had interrupted, resumed in the following 
terms: 

‘“__And the numerous presents they have lavish- 
ed upon me have not for a moment blinded me; and 
that having no claim to my fortune, they shall not re- 


' , ¢eive a marvedi of it. 


I appoint Don Luis Garcias de Puebla, comman- 


“dant of the town and fort of Merida, my universal 


heir, under the express condition that he will resign - 


hia government and live at Toledo, and that he will ° 


give hie only daughter in marriage to Mendoza Peres 
my executor.” ’ 

Let the reader imagine the rage ef Don Gabriel and 
Don Fernando, who left the castle cursing its late 
owner, and the transports of joy felt by Mendoza. 
Hardly able to believe what he had heard, he took 


- the will fromm the notary’s hands to assure himself of 


the reality of his happiness. Suddenly the blush of 
He had read these 


doza, arg you now convihced that all men, and your- 
self among the number, are egotists? I know the hu- 
man heart sufficiently well to be altogether certain 
that your whole thoughts are about your marriage ; 
and that you not only have not thought, 1 will not 
say of regretting the Hunchback (we do not regret 
those who leave us fortunes), but even of blessing 
his memory. 





RUSi?’S ENGLAND. 
We select several notices and anecdotes from this 
new work, just published on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, They will be read with interest. 


A Royal Audience.—Feb, 12.—Had my recep- 
tion. A competent knowledge of the world may guide 
any one in the common walks of life; more espe- 
cially if he carry with him the cardinal maxim of 
good breeding in all countries,—a wish to please and‘ 
unwillingness to offend. But if, even in private 
society, there are rules not to be known but by expe- 


_ Tience, and if these differ in different places, I could 


not feel insensible to the approach of an occasion so 
new. My first desire was, not to fail in the public 
duties of iy mission. The next, to pass properly 
’ through the scenes of official and personal ceremony 
to which it exposed me, Atthe head of them, was 
my introduction to the Sovereign, I desired to do ull 
that full respect required, but not more: yet—the ex- 


“ ternal cbservances—what were they? They defy 





‘and [ was next in turn. 
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exact definition beforehand, and TU had never seen 
them. From the restraints, too, that prevail in these 
spheres, lapses, if you fall into thom, are little apt to 
be told to you; which increases your solicitude to 
avoid them. I had, in some of my intercouree, caught 
the impression, that simplicity was considered best 
adapted to such a» introduction ; also that the Princo 
Regent was not thought to be fond of set speeches. 
This was all that I could collect. But simplicity, all 
know, isa relative idea, Often it is attainable, in 


the right sense, only through the highest art. 


I arrived before the hour appointed. My carriage 
having the entfrec, or right to the private entrance, 
1 went through St. James's Park, and got to Carlton 
House by the paved way, through the gardens. Even 
this approach was already filled. J was set down at 
a side-door, where stood servants in the Prince's 
livery. Gaining the hall, persons were seen in dif- 
ferent costumes. Among them, yeomen of the guard, 
with halberds. “They had hats of velvet, with 
wreaths round them, and rosettes in their shoes. In 
the court-yard, which opened through the columns of 
the portico, bands of music were heard. Carriages, 
in a stream, were approaching by this access, through 
the double gates that separate the royal residence from 
the street. ‘The company arriving this way, entered 
through the portico, and turned off to the right. I 
went to the left, through a vestibule, leading to other 
rooms, into which none went but those having the 
entree. They consisted of cabinet ministers, the 
diplomatic corps, persons in chief employment about 
the court, and a few others, the privilege being in 
high esteem. Knights of the Garter appeared to 
have it, for I observed their insignium round the knee 
of several. There was the Lord Steward, with his 
badge of office; the Lord Chamberlain with his; 
also, gold stick, and silver stick. The foreign ambas- 
sadors and ministers wore their national costumes ; 
the cabinet ministers, such as we see in old portraits, 
with bag. and sword. The Lord Chancellor, and 
other functionarics of the law, had black silk gowns, 
with full wigs. ‘The bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church, had aprons of black silk. ‘The walls were 
covered with paintings. If these were historical, so 
were the rooms. As | lookedthrough them, I thought 
of the scenes in Doddington; of the Pelmams, the 
Bolingbrokes, the [lillsborovghs. The Piince had 
not left his apartment. Half an hour went by, when 
Sir Robert Chester, Master of the Ceremonies, said 
to me, that in a few minutes he would conduct me to 
the Prince. ‘The Spanish Ambassador had gone in, 
When he came out, the 
Master of the Ceremonies advanced with me to the 
door: opening it, he left mc. I entered alone. The 
Prince was standing—Lord Castlereagh by him. 
No one else was in the zoom. Holding in my hand 
the letter of credence, I approached as to a private 
gentlemen, and said, that it was “from the President 
of the United States, appointing mo their Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of his Royol Highness; and that I had been directed 
by tho President to say, that I couldin no way better 
serve the United States, or gain his approbation, than 
by using all my endeavours to strengthen and prolong 
the good understanding that happily subsisted between. 
the two countries.” ‘The Prince took the letter, and 
handed it to Lord Castlereach. He then said, that 
he would “ever be ready on his part to act upon the 
sentiments I had expressed, that | might assure the 
President of this, for that he sincerely desired to keep 
up and improve the friendly relations subsisting be- 
tween the two nations, which he regarded as so much 
to the advantage of both.’ I replied, that I would 
not fail to do so. 

The purpose of the interview seeming to be accom- 
plished, I had supposed it would here end, and was 
about to withdraw ; but the Prince prolonged it. He 
congratulated me on my arrival. He inquired for 


the health of Mr. Adams, and spoke of others who 
had preceded me in the mission, going back as far as 
the first Mr. Pinckney. Of him, and Mr, King, his 
inquirics were minute. [le made others, which it 
gave me still more pleasure to answer—he asked if 
1 knew the ladies from my country, then in England, 
who had made such favourable impressions—namin 
Mrs. Patterson and the Miss Catons. I replied that 
I did, and responded to his gratifying notice of these 
my fair countrywomen. A few more remarks on the 
climate of the two countries closed the audience, ; 
Court Beauty.—If the scene in the hall was pic- 
turesque, the one up stairs transcended it. The 
doors of the rooms were all open. You saw in them 
a thousand ladies richly dressed. All the colours of 
nature wore mingling their rays together. It was 
the first occasion of laying-by mourning for the Prin- 


_cess Charlotte; so that it was like the bursting out 


of spring. No lady was without her plume, Tho 
whole was a waving ficld of feathers. Some were 
blue, like the sky; some tinged with red; here you 
saw violet and ycllow; there, shades of green; but 
the most were like tufts of snow. ‘T'he diamonds 
encircling them, caught the eun through the win 

dows, and threw dazzling beams around. ‘Then the 
hoops!—I cannot describe these. They should be 
seen. To sce one is nothing; but to see a thousand 
—and their thousand wearers! I afterwards sat in 
the Ambassadors’ box at acoronaiion, That sight 
faded before this. Each lady seemed to rise out of a 
gilded little barricade; or one of silvery texture. 
This, topped by her plume, and the ‘face divine": 
interposing, gave to the whole an effect so unique, 
so fraught with feminine grace and gtandeur, that it 
scemed as if a curtain had risen tu show a pageant in 
another sphere. It was brilliant and joyous, ‘Those 
to whom it was not new, stood at gaze as I did. 
Canning for one—his fine eye took it all in. You 
saw admiration in the gravest statesmen ; -Lord Li- 
verpool, Eluskisson, the Lord Chancellor—every body. 

I had already seen in England signs enough of opu- 

lence and power; now J saw, radiating on all sides, 
British beauty. My own country I belicved was 

destined to a just measure of the two first; and I had 
the inward assurance that my country women were the 
inheritresees of the last. Matre pulchra filia pul- 
chrior. So appeared the drawing room of Queen 

Charlotte. 

The Prince-Regent at Carlton House.—"“ The 
Prince Regent moved about these rooms until he had 
addressed everybody—all waiting his salutation.— 
Doors hitherto shut, now opened, when a new sceno 
appeared, You beheld in other rooms the company 
that had turned off to the rigat. The openingof tho 
doors was the signal for the commencement of the 
general levee. 1 remained with otherstosceit. All 
passed, one by one, before the Prince, each receiving 
a momentory salutation. To a few he adiressed 
conversation, but briefly, as it stopped the line. Ali 
were in,rich costume. Men of genius and science 
were there. The nobility were numerous, so were 
the military. There were from forty to fifty gener- 
ole; perhaps as many admirals, with throngs of offi- 
cers of rankinferior. 1 remarked upon the number of 
wounded. Who is that, I asked, pallid, but with a 
contenanco so animated’ ‘ That's General Walker,’ 
I was told, ‘ pierced with) bayonets leading on the 
assault at Bujados. Ar he, closo by, tall but limp- 
ing 1 ‘ Colonel Ponsonby; he was Icft for dead at 
Waterloo; the cavalry it was thought had trampled 
upon him.’ Then came one of like port, but deprived 
of a leg; slowly moving; and the whisper went, 


"That's Lord Anglesea.’ A fourth had been wound- 


ed at Seringapatam ; a fifth at Talavera; some hadsuf- 
fered in Egypt; some in America, There were those 
who had received scars on the deck with Nelson; 
others who had carried them from the days of Howe. 
One, yes one, had fought at Saratoga. It was so 
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that my enquiries were answered, All had ‘done 
their duty’; this was the favorite praise bestowed. — 
Fho great nutnber of wounded was accounted for by 
recollecting, that little more than two years hadelaps- 
ed vince tho armica and fleets of Britain had been lib- 
erated froin wars of extraordinary fierceness and du- 
ration in all parts of the globe. For, so itis, other 
nations chiefly fight on or near their own territory— 
Snglish everywhere. 
“ka Macinish.—" Holland House, whero 
wo dined, four miles from London, is a.venerable 
éuilding. Among other associations that go with it, 
is the name of Addison. He lived here, after his 
marriage to the Countess of Warwick. After dinner, 
we went into the room that had becn his library ; it 
is now Lord Holland's. It is very long. Addison 
was not happy in his marriage; and the jocose tra- 
dition is, that he kept a bottle at each end of the room, 


26 that in his walks backwards aad forwards he might — 


take a glass at each! It was in this room he wrote 
his despatches when secretary of state, ‘The Spectator 
being mentioned, Sir James said that it had lost its 
value as a book of instruction, but asa stanJard of 
stylo would always last. I listened with interest to 
these and other remarks from him. His speeches and 
writings, read on the banks of the Delaware as those 
of the Thames, had taught me to regard his mind as 
" kindred to Burke's ;—the same elementary power; the 
samo application of the philosophy of politics and ju- 
risprudence to practical occurrences; the same use 
of history, never heavily but always happily brought 
-in; the same aptitude for embellishment, not so gor- 
geous, but always chaste; the same universal wis- 
dom.” ' 

“T asked Sir James Macintosh when wo were to 
be favoured with the history the public had been led 
to hope he was preparing, He spoke doubtfully. 
Hume was mentioned. He could not always agree 
with hig, ho said, but commended the general spirit 

.. of his history ; the whole, indeed, was masterly; tho 
best portion, that which comprised the reigns of the 
Tudors, particularly Elizabeth’s. He spoke of Rob- 
ertson and Gibbon; both were careful inquirers into 
facts; Gibbon's research was profound, .but he saw 
objections to his style. He spoke of Franklin’s style 
with nothing, but praise. It was more than pure—it 
wasclassic. It was neither the style of Addison nor 
Swift; it had the simplicity of theirs, but On original 
and graceful playfulness not carried too far, which 
neither of the others had in so great a degree. Lord 
Lord Holland asked if it could be true that his works, 
and especially his style, were not popular in the Uni- 
ted States ; he had seen late publications seeming to 
point that way. My own knowledgo and observa- 
tion, I said, would leac me to a different conclusion 
as to the opinions of my countrymen.” 

Lord Erskine.— He must have been seventy, or 
nearit; but, as Sic Francis Burdett said, he illustrated 
the fable of youth peeping through the mask of age. 
(t was a treat to see so much genius with so much 
playfulness—such a social flow from one whose pow- 
erful eloquence had been felt by the English nation, 
and helped to change, on some fundamental points, the 
English law. He sauntered about with me, and looked 
at the paintings. Thero was a full length likeness 


of George II1., another of George III., and one of Mary. 


Queer of Scots—a ‘royal jade,’ he feared, ‘ but very 
pretty.’ ” ‘ 

Queen Charlotte (at the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth.)—"' The conduct of the Queon was ro- 
markable. This venorable personage, the head of a 
large family, her children then clustering about her— 
the female head of a great empire, in the seventy-sixth 
year of her aye, went the rounds of the company, 
speaking to all, Thore was a kindliness in her man- 
ner, from which time had struck away useless forms. 
No one did sho omit. Around her neck hung a 
miniature portrait of the King. He was absent, 





scathed by the hand of heaven ;—a marriage going on 
in one of his palaces—he the lonely suffering tenant 
of another, Lut the portrait was a token superior to 
acrown! It bespoke the natural glory of wife and 
mother, eclipsing the artificial glory of queen: For 
more than fifty years thie royal pair had lived together 
in affection. The scene would have been one of in- 
terest any where. May it not be noticed on a throne?” 

Mr. Wilberforce (and the income tax.)—'t The 
income tax being mentioned, he remarked, that having 
borne it once, they could bear it again; it yielded 
fifteen millions a year, which would be good for a new 
loan of three inundred millions.” 

Mr. Canning.—“ The grounds about his louse 
wefe not extensive, but shut in by trees. All was 
seclusion the moment the gates closed; a common 
beauty in villas near London, His quick eye was 
all round the table; his aim to draw out others.— 
Occasionally, he had touches of pleasantry. He asked 
for Mr. Pinkney of Maryland. ‘I once,’ said he, ‘had 
a skirmish with him about language, but he worsted 
me; I said there was no such a word as influential, 
except in America, but he convinced me that it was 
originally carried over from England.’ Lord Stafford 
remarked, that it was so good a one, they ought to 
bring it back, ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘it is a very 
good word, and I know no reaton why it should havo 
remained in America, but that we lost the thing.’ A 
library was attached to tho suite of rooms. When 
we came from dinner, some of the company found 
pastime in turning over tho leaves of caricatures, 
bound in large volumes. They went back to tho 
French revolutionary period. Kings, princes, cabinet 
ministers, members of parliament, every body, figured 
in them. It was a kind of history of England in 
caricaturo for five and twenty years. Need I add, 
that our accomplished host was on many a page? He 
stood by. Now and then he threw in a word giving 
new point tothe scenes. It is among the contradic- 
tions of the English, that, shy and sensitive as the 
higher classes in many respects are, perhaps beyond 
any other people, they are utterly indifferent to these 
kind of attacks. Their public men also cxclude 
politics from private life. You see persons of opposite 
partics mingling together.” 

Burke (as described by Erskine. )—" Ile came to 
see me not long before he died. I then lived on 
Hampstead-hill. ‘Come, Erskine,’ said he, holding 
out his hand, ‘let us forget all; I shall soon quit this 


> 
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Stage, and wish to die in peace with every body, ea- 


pecially you.’ [ reciprocated the sentiment, and we 
took a turn round the grounds. Suddenly he stopped. 
An extensive prospect broke upon him. Fie stood 
tapt in thought. Gazing on the sky, as the sun was 
setting, ‘Ah! Erskine,’ he said, pointing tuwarils it, 
‘you cannot spoil that because you cannot reach it; 
it would otherwise go ; yes, the firmament itself —you 
and your reformers would tear it all down.’ I was 
pleased with his friendly familiarity, and we went into 
the house, where kind feelings between us were fur- 
therimproved. A short time afterwards he wrote that 
attack upon the Duke of Devonshire, Fox, and myself, 
which flew all over England, and perhaps the Unite 
Staies.” ‘ 
“ Lord Liverpool was not a person to lose confi- 
dence so acquired. Splendour of genius was not his 
characteristic; bat among hia talents was that of as- 
sembling able men around him. His cabinet was al- 


‘feady strong, when, as we have scen, he encircled it 


with the names of Wellington, and Peel, and Robin- 
son, and Huskisson; lastly with that of Canning, 
whom he brought into the Foreign Offico, vacant by 
the sudden demise of a powerful incumbent. These, 
though differing in important points among each oth- 
er, and from the Premier, remaintd in harmony un- 
der him es leader. Each was mado eflicient in his 
sphere, and tho power of the whole augmented. If 
Lord Liverpool was not the ablest man of the body, 


he was essentially its head. Withasound judgment 


improved by public affairs, he was fitted fur the busi- 
ness of a nation. What he did not take in by promp- 
titude, he mastered by perseverance; not that he was 
deficient in the former, but that he paused upon his 
first conclusions. Systematic and grave, educated in 
maxims which he conscientiously approved, however 
others may have dissented from them; courtcous, 
yet inflexible; with a personal character eminent- 
ly pure, and a high reputation for official probity, his 
influence, as it rested upon practical qualities, went 
oh to increase ; so that, during the whole term of my 
residence, 1 never tieard thata change of ministry 
was for one moment seriously in contemplation.” 

The Earl of Westmoreland.—“'The chcerful* 
manner of his lordship promoted conversation. Much 
of it related to England. Duelling was spoken of. 
His lordship said that among private gentlemen in 
England it was very rare; that ifa person from this 
class had been engaged in a duel, and epplied for ad- 
mission toa club, there would be a scrutiny ; and un-s 
less it appeared that he wos not quarrelsome, he 
would be in danger of rejection; but that if he had 
been engaged in two, he believed he would be black- 
balled. His lordship did not condemn duelling. Lie 
only meant that the occasions of it in private life were 
so few in classes where proper restraints existed, that 
he whose misfortune it was to have had two ducls on 


his hands, would find gentlemen shy of him as un as- - 


sociate in such institutions. «It was upon this he 
grounded his opinion. His lordship’s urbanity made 
the evening very pleasant. It wes not untila late 
hour that we got home.” 


The shop of Rundell q- Bridge.—‘' Outside it is, 
plain ; you might pass by without noticing it; buton, 


entering, the articles of silver were piled in heaps, 
even on the floor. Going further into the building 
the masses increased. In a room up-stairs, there was 
part of adinner service in course of manufacturo, 
The cost of an entire service varied from thirty to 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, according to the num- 
ber of pieces, and workmanship; sometimes it was 
much higher. A candelabra for the middle of a table, 
had just been finished for a customer at fourteen hun- 
dred pounds. A dress sword for another customer 
was shown ; the cost was four thousand guineas.— 
Other specimens of luxury might be mentioned, in- 
cluding ambassadors’ enuff-boxes of gold and diamonds. 
The proprictors were extremely civil; for I gave trou- 
ble only from curiosity. If you purchase but a pin 
for a few shillings, they return thanks; if you donot 
incline to take it away yourself, they readily send it 
home, no matter how far off.”’ 





° THE BONDMAN. 

This epirited scene is from a tale so denominated 
‘n Mr. Ritchie’s “Library of Romance.” The Eero, 
reduced to slavery and stung by oppression, seeka re- 
venge. His own wife and that of his oppressor be- 
coming mothers about the &ame time, he thus finds 
the opportunity for the acts here related. Ho had 
just heard the dependents of the Baron rejoicing at 
the birth of an heir. 

“ Holgrave raised himsolf erect as the mon departed. 
Wild thoughts, such as he had never known before, 
rushed through his heart, It is dangerous to snatch 
from any mar, even the lowest of the species, that 
which he values above overy other thing. Be the 
thing what it maybe it grand or mean, baso or beau- 
tiful, still the soul has clung to it, has treasured it up, 
bas worshipped before it; and none but the bereaved 
can comprehend the desolation which tho beroavement 
causes. Holgrave's idol was his freedom ; it was the 
thing he had prized above all things else; it was tho 
thing he had been taught to revere, even asthe religion 
he professed. It must, thorefore, have had a strong 
hold upon his feelings; it must have grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength ; and this 
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it is necessary to understand before a perfect idea can 
be fur:ned of the hatred which he now felt towards the 
inan who had wrested from him his treasure. It is 
true he might have rejected his terms, at the sacrifice, 
of a thing of leas valuo—hbis life ; but there was thon 
love and hope to contend against hin—the hope of a 
man andafather. Bat he had now no longer hope ; 
it had fled with the spirit of his little babe; its last 
faint breath had dissipated all the illusions of a far 
off happiness; and be now looked forward to a life 
of devradation, and a death of dishonoar. ‘Can it 
be,’ caid Holgravo, as hoe looked before him at the 


castle, which the tapers revealed =-' Can it be, that the sand gained his own door without impediment, 


Jord of this castle, and | are the sons of the same 
Leavenly Fathar? Can the same God have created 
us ?—and is his child to live and grow to manhood, 
that he may trample on his fellow-men, as his father 
has trampled on me? [s this to go on from generation 
to gencratiun, and the sons to become even worse than 
the fathers ?—No!’ said he, pausing; ‘1 have no 
child—Margaret must forgive mo—l have only. a 
worthless life to forfeit.’ Ile paueed again, ‘I will 
attempt it!’ he said, vehemently: ‘he can but hang 
me; and if I succeed, the noble blood they think so 
much of may yet-——.’ Tiolgrave suffered the sen- 
tence to remain unfinishe, and he rushed towards 
the castle. There was a wicket in the northern gate, 
the common outlet for the domestics, which, as Hol- 
grave had anticipated, the servitor had not closed after 
him. Tle entered, and stood within the court-yard; 
he heard the sound of voices and the tread of feet, but 
* no human being twas near. He paused an instant to 
consider, and then with the swiftness of a deer, he 
sprung towards the stables, and entered the one ap- 
_ propriated to the select stud of the baron. 
was burning, but the men who attended on the horses 
were now away, quafling ale to the long life of the 
heir. ‘The baronces’s favourite palfrey was lying in 
a stall; he stepped across the animal, and, after press- 
ing his hands on various parts of the wall, a concealed 


A lamp emenced digging up the earthern floor. 


rich curtains ;—the heir of Do Boteler was reposing 
in a deep slumber on a downy pillow; beyond him lay 
the exhausted mother, her eyes closed, and the noble 
contour of her face presenting the repose of death,— 
For an instant, Elolgrave paused; remorse for the 
deed that he was about to dosent a sudden glow across 
his care-worn face—but had not the baron destroyed 
his offspring ? whispered the tempting apirit. He 
raised the babe from the pillows withaut disturbing its 
slumber; he drew the curtains, and he reached the 
stable in safety, closed the secret door, and arrived at 
the postern, which was still unfastened, passed through 
‘Mar. 
garet,’ said Holgrave, as ho entered, ‘ put away that 
babe, whom your tears cannot restore to life. Were 
is one that will be wept for as much as yours. Do 
you hear me, Margaret? lay your babe under the 
coverlid,. and take this one and strip it quickly, and 
clothe it in the dress of your own infant.’ 
what child is this?’ her astonishment for a moment 
overcoming her grief. ‘ The saints preserve us! look 
at its dress! that mantle iz as rich as tho high priest's 
vestment on a festival. Oh! Stephen.’ ‘Silence!’ 
interrupted Liclgrave, sternly; ‘take the babe and 
strip it, and attend to it as a mother should attend to 
her own infant; and, mark, it is your own! your 
child did not die! As you value miy life, remember 
this.’ There wag a sternness in his tone that entirely 
awed Margaret. She continued to weep, but she took 
the strange infant, and did as her husband desired her. 
The changing of ite apparel made the little infant cry, 
but the change was soon effected, and then Margarct 
put it to her breast and hushed its cries, While this 
was doing, Hlolgrave had taken ao spade ond com- 
The sight 
agonized the wretched Margaret, and when the task 
was finished, and he approached the bed to consign 
tho little corpse to its kin:lred earth, it was long ere 
even hia stern remonatrance could prevail on the mother 
to relinquish her child. She kissed its white cheek 


door flew open, and a dark aperture was before him. “and strained it to her convulsed bosom ; and Holgravo 


He stooped and passed through, and ascended a long 
winding flight of steps, till a door impeded his progress; 
he opened it, and stood in a closet hung round with 
dresses ond mantles, and displaying all the graceful 
trifles of a Jady’s wardrobe, ‘There was a door oppo- 
site the one at which he had entered, which led into 
the baroness'’s chamber, where there wore lighted can- 
dies, anda blazing fire on the hearth. The floor 
was thickly etrown with rushes, and he could just 
perceive the high back of a chair, with the arms of the 
fainily wrought in the centro ; he paused and listened 5 
he heard the faint cry of a babe, and discovered by the 
language of tho nurso, that she was feeding it; then 
there was the hush-a-by, and the rocking motion of 
the attendant. In a few minutes, the sound of a foot 
on the rushes, and ‘the lovely babe would sleep,’ now 
announced to Holgrave that the child was deposited 
with ite mother. Then be heard the curtains of the 
bed drawn, and tho nurse whisper some one to retire, 
as her ladyship was inclined to sleep; there was 
another step across the :ushes, and a door was softly 
closed, and then for a few minutes an unbroken 
silence, which the nurse at length interrupted by mut- 
tering something about ‘ whether the good father had 
come yet.’ Again there was a tread across the rushes, 
and the door again was gently closed; and Holgrave, 
after a moment of intense listening, stepped from the 
closet, and entered the chamber. In an elevated al- 
cove stood the bed of the baroness; tho rich crimson 
hangings festooned with gold cord, the drapory taste- 
fully fringed with gold, even to the summit, which: 
was surmounted by a splendid coronct. Liolgrave, 
unaccustomed to magnificence, was for a moment 
awed by the splendid furniture of the apartment; but 
it was only for a moment, and then the native strength 
* of his soul spurned the gaudy trappings. Ele stepped 


lightly across the spacious chamber ; be unloosed the 


had to struggle violently with his own feelings, that 
he too might not betray a similar emotion, But for- 
titude overcame the yearnings of a father ; he forcibly 
took the babe from its mother's arms and Jaid it in the 
cavity he had preparcd ; and then, as the glittering 
mantle of the stolen child caugh his eyes, he took a 
small iron box, in which Margaret kopt the silks and 
the needles she had formerly used in her embroidery, 
and scattering the contents upon the ground, he forced 
in, in their stead, the different articles the little stranger 
had worn, and fastening down the lid, laid it beside his 
child; and then, as swiftly as apprehension could 


urge, fille] up the grave, and trod down the earth to | 


give it the appearance it had worn previous to the in- 
terment, A chest was then placed over it, and it 


seemed to defy the scrutiny of man to detect the deed, - 


Holgrave's heart might have been wrung at thus in- 
terring his own chill, but his face betrayed no such 
feeling ; it wore only the same stern expression it had 
worn since the day of his bondage, and it was only in 
Margaret's swoln eyes and heaving breast that a 
stranger could have surmised that aught of such ago- 
nizing interest had occurred, The bondman then 
threw another faggot upon the hearth, and, in the 
same stern voice of a master, bidding his wife tend 


upon the babe as if it were der own, without a kind x 


look or word, he ascended the ladder, and threw him- 
eclf upon a few dried rushes in the loft above ; where 
he lay brooding in sullen wretchedacss over the wild 
and daring deed he had committed.” 





Tue Crassican DrumMer.—The Scotsman con- 
tains the following notice of the Town Drummer of 
Dundee :—T bis worthy personage paid the dobt of 
nature @ short time ago, and his library has beea 
brought over to Edinburgh for sale. We have seen 
a catalogue of bis books, which would do bonour to @ 





* Stephen,’ 


bibliomaniac of the second or third magnitude.— 
There are upwards of—what do you think 1-1 500 
volumes, and these fre not made up of Tom Thumbs, 
Blue Beards, or Little Glass Slippers; but of the 


-most classical, scientific, and valuable tomes in tho 


living and dead languages. There was agreat num- 
ber in Latin, and not a fow in Hebrew, Greek, Ara- 
bic, Syriac, &c. Nor were these books seleoted for 
show alone,as many are; for Daniel M Cormick 
was a man of much reading, and an excellent linguist 
withal, ag the following anecdote will attest. A va- 
cancy having occurred in the Greek professorship in 
St. Andrew's, a candidate applied to the provost of 
Duniee, soliciting his interest at the forthcoming 
election. The Provost, honest man, told the appli- 
cant he was unfit to judge of his qualications, not be- 
ing much skilled in the Greck language, but that he 
would cause the town drummer to examine him; if 
found qualified, he should then havo the Provost's sup 
port. A mesrenger was accordingly despatched for 
Daniel, who catechised the candidate in presence of 
the magistrate, and found his knowledge such, that 
he pronounced him incompetent to teach the Lellen- 
ic languago and letters! Daniel, like most Icarned 
men, was a pluralist, for, besides his principal office of 
town drummer, he was also town crier, which situa- 
tion he frequently made a safety valve to his supera- 
bundant humour and wit, to the great amusement of 
the citizens, The local prints have not made us sufhi- 
ciently acquainted with this singular man's history, 
to know how a scholar of his status held so low a 
place in the scale of civic. honours. Perhaps, like 
Cincinnatus, he dicd nobly poor upon principle. At 
all events, he has done some honour to his country, 
and when foreigners write the history of Séotland, it 
wiil give their countrymen some idea of our national 
indastry and love of learning, when told that the very 
town drummers of Calcdonia posecss libraries of 1500 
volumes, and are skilled in the languages of the East, 
Peace to thy shade, Daniel M'Cormick! The sale 


of Lord Eldin’s pictures did not draw together larger 


assemblages than shall attend the sale of thy books in 
Carfrae's. 


' - THE FISHERMAN, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETIB. 


{Translated for the benefit of hypochoniriac anglers.) 


The water foamed, the water rose ; 
By the shore, all lonely and sad, 

A fisher sat, who shook with cold, 
And watched hie slender gad ; 

And as he one with wistful eyes, 
He saw the blue waves divide, 

And from the midst a maiden rise, 
All dripping with the tide. 


; 





’ 


She eang to him and spoke tohim+ , | , 
“Why thus do you while away , 

My fish, with cunning and with craft, 
And give them to death a prey? 

O did you but know how free from all wo 
We dwell underneath the sea, : 

Whoe’er you be, you would long toga +’) i 
To the depths below withme, —., so» , 


‘ The claring sun, the silver moon, - 

Their benms in the ocean lave, |} ‘ 

And With increase of beauty risé 
From out the briny wave. 

O ia it nota delight to view 
Thy face reflectec here, 

Where the sunny skies, all bright and blue, 
More beautiful appear?” vey 

—_ 


The water foamed, the water rose, 
It wet hie naked feet ; 

His breast with sudden ardour glows 
As when two lovers meet. 

She spoke to him—she sang to him= 
His tnal now is o’ef— 

Half pres, half willing, down he sank, 
And never was heard of more. Lon, paper,“ 
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